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FOREWORD 


“People  will  not  look  forward  to 
postcritu  who  never  look  back  on 
their  ancestors 

Edmund  Burke 


The  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch  is  to  assemble 
the  fragments  of  knowledge  concerning  this 
branch  of  the  Snead  family  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  follow.  Family  lines  cease,  memory 
grows  faint,  memoranda  are  lost,  and  court  houses 
and  records  are  destroyed.  The  story  which 
scantily  follows  is  typical  of  many  colonial  pioneer 
families.  Imagination  is  necessary  and  the  reader 
will  have  to  fill  in  many  blanks  in  the  story.  No 
outstanding  greatness  is  portrayed,  but  there  is 
a  steady  trend  of  decency,  love  of  family  and 
country,  and  recognition  of  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  community,  which  exists  so 
strongly  in  our  American  society.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  examples  set  forth  herein  will  be  an  inspiration 
for  others  to  come. 

W.  S.  Snead 


Edgemont,  North  Garden, 
Albemarle  County ,  Virginia 


December,  1951 
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England  and  Virginia;  The  Sneads 
Prior  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 


Bv  the  year  1635,  the  royal  colony  of  Virginia  was  an 
-n,Linff  prosperous  community  bursting  with  Un- 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  flushed  with  success.  It  was  an 
exdting S year  for  the  few  thousand  Englishmen  whose 
homes  nestled  along  the  -n^and  -r^  A 
few  months  previously,  the  Lalveiis  h  ke 

establishing  the  village  of  St,  Mays  “  fh,  “m  tt 
naming  the  new  country  Mary  ant ,  Sim •  h.rf  ^ 
ply  their  way  along  the  coast  to  ti  at  e  w  i  -  ‘  in 

settlements  dotting  Massachusetts  ay.  ‘  ’ 

England,  discontent  was  mounting  against  the  arbitiaii, 
personal  rule  of  King  Charles  I.  In  this  same  fate  u  .  c,  , 
a  younger  son  of  an  ancient  Staffordshire  Uimdyemigrate 
L  James  River  County  and  tied  his  fortune  with  that  of  a 
new  world.  Perhaps,  unknowingly,  he  was  beginning  an 

American  saga. 

The  Virginia  that  Samuel  Snead  came  to  know  was  a 
healthy,  optimistic  colony  that  held  out  the  great  promise 
of  fortune  and  opportunity  to  vigorous  young  men  une  iaic 
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of  hard  work.  No  longer  was  the  colony  identified  only 
with  Jamestown  Island  or  the  sufferings  of  the  little  band 
who  pioneered  there.  The  shocking  “starving  time”  was 
past  and  along  the  Janies  and  York  rivers  for  a  hundred 
miles  plantations  had  sprung  up  to  exploit  from  the  virgin- 
rich  soil  the  magical  money  crop  of  tobacco.  Though  prob¬ 
ably  unrealized  by  its  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  Virginia 
was  in  every  sense  still  a  frontier  community,  and  Samuel 
Snead,  like  the  founders  of  other  families  now  part  of  a 
great  tradition,  took  to  the  land. 

Because  he  had  paid  the  ocean  passage  for  himself  and 
his  family,  the  first  American  Snead  was  entitled  to  a  tract 
of  farmland  under  what  was  called  the  “head-rights”  sys¬ 
tem.  Under  this  plan,  initiated  to  attract  new  settlers  to 
the  colony  at  a  time  when  few  men  could  afford  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  long  ocean  voyage,  each  individual  paying  his 
own  way  to  Virginia  was  given  fifty  acres  of  land  and  an 
additional  fifty  acres  to  each  settler  he  brought  with  him. 
Samuel  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  for  transport¬ 
ing  himself,  his  wife,  Alice,  and  his  son,  William,  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  fifty  more  for  paying  the  costs  of  Thomas  Vincent. 
Under  the  “head-rights”  system,  Vincent  became  Samuel’s 
indentured  servant,  bound  by  law  to  work  for  him  for  a 
period  varying  from  three  to  seven  years,  to  pay  off  the 
debt  for  his  westward  crossing.  In  this  two  hundred  acre 
tract,  located  at  the  head  of  Ileth’s  Creek  in  James  River 
County,  the  Sneads  established  their  first  American  home. 
As  a  tithe,  or  tax,  to  the  crown  for  devising  the  land  to 
him,  Samuel  paid  one  shilling  to  the  royal  treasurer  on  each 
St.  Michael’s  Day. 

Although  Samuel  Snead  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sneads  and  blazed  their  trail  in  the  New  World,  he  was 
not,  in  undertaking  the  exciting  tasks  of  a  colonizer,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  family.  His  accomplishment  was  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  a  branch  of  one  of  England’s  oldest  families  to 
Virginia  and  founding  the  American  line. 
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II 

Like  every  family  of  ancient  lineage,  the  name  of  Snead 
has  many  variants.  Thus  Snead,  Sneyde  or  Sneed  are  all 
L-orrect  spellings,  though  the  pronounciation  is  the  same, 
and  all  stem  from  a  common  ancestor.  The  name  probably 
came  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  Snail  or  Snead  which 
originally  referred  to  a  specific  section  of  land  with  defined 
limits  but  one  not  enclosed  by  a  fence  or  wall.  Thus  the 
name  itself  has,  through  the  years,  identified  the  family 
with  land  and  land-owning.  In  Staffordshire  County,  the 
hamlet  of  Sneyde  had  been  built  on  the  family  lands  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  II  (1216-1272)  and  was  probably 
even  older. 

Surnames  were  practically  unheard  of  in  England  in 
the  Tenth  Century  and  medieval  historians  estimate  that 
less  than  half  of  the  English  populace  had  regular  and  con¬ 
sistent  surnames  until  the  middle  of  the  1300’s.  It  is 
notable  that  the  name  of  Snead  became  generally  accepted 
by  this  family  by  the  beginning  of  the  Twelfth  Century  at 
the  latest. 

The  Snead  coat-of-arms  is  distinguished  by  a  scythe 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  shield.  The  handle  of  a 
scythe  is  a  sneyd,  and  may  have  been  chosen  as  much  as  a 
pun  on  the  family  name  as  to  designate  the  vast  grain  lands 
that  made  possible  the  prosperity  of  the  family  estate.  The 
famous  fleur-de-lis,  standing  boldly  in  the  left  corner  of  the 
shield,  was  given  to  the  family  for  services  rendered  upon 
the  field  of  Poitiers  (1356)  when  Edward  III  was  trying 
to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  French  throne  during  the 
Hundred  Years  War.  Above  the  shield  is  a  knight’s  helmet, 
surmounted  by  a  lion,  and  believed  to  symbolize  the  families’ 
contributions  to  the  Crusades.  The  motto,  traced  on  a  thin 
ribbon  that  unfurls  beneath  the  main  bulk  of  the  shield,  is, 
appropriately:  Nec  Opprimere — Ncc  opprimi  (I  will  not 
oppress,  nor  will  I  endure  oppression) . 
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Throughout  its  long  history,  the  Snead  family  has  con¬ 
tributed  scores  of  sons  who  have  been  prominent  in  the 
history  of  England  and  there  remains  a  vigorous  branch  of 
the  family  there  today.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  American  Sneads,  and  so  with  this  brief 
background,  let  us  return  to  the  New  World. 


Ill 


Through  the  years  following  1G35,  the  family  of  Samuel 
Snead  flourished  in  their  Virginia  home  and  grew  steadily 
in  numbers.  His  son,  William,  married  and  had  four  sons: 
Charles,  Zachariah,  William  and  Robert,  and  on  these 
grandsons  of  the  first  Samuel  rests  the  permanence  of  the 
family. 


From  the  earliest  days  of  their  settling  in  Virginia. 
Sneads  played  as  prominent  a  role  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  as  their  ancestors  had  done  in  England.  With  the 
bulk  of  their  fellow-Virginians,  they  remained  stoutly  loyal 
to  the  crown  during  the  Puritan  Revolution  ( 1640-1 GGO), 
as  did  the  branch  of  the  family  which  remained  in  the 
mother  country.  Throughout  the  early,  formulative 
period,  there  were  Sneads  who  occupied  positions  of  trust 
and  authority  in  colonial  as  well  as  in  local  affairs,  and 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  the  new  city 
of  Williamsburg,  a  Snead  was  a  member  of  the  building 
committee  for  the  magnificent  capitol  building,  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  largest  in  America  at  that  time.  Others  of  the 
family  became  respected  physicians  and  lawyers  and  one 
was  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  the  second  oldest  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States. 


Robert  Snead,  the  youngest  of  the  founder’s  four  grand¬ 
sons,  lived  for  many  years  in  Accomac,  on  Virginia’s  East¬ 
ern  Shore.  Unique  in  itself  and  differing  from  the  rest  of 
Virginia,  Accomac  was  first  explored  by  the  famed  Captain 
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John  Smith  in  1G08,  the  year  following  the  establishing  of 
Jamestown,  and  was  long  considered  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  colony.  Indeed,  the  King’s  proclamations  often 
began:  “To  our  faithful  subjects  in  ye  Colonie  of  Virginia, 
and  ye  Kingdome  of  Accowmacke.”  Its  isolated  position 
accounted  primarily  for  this,  since  its  only  communication 
with  the  colony  proper  was  by  ship.  While  never  tightly 
settled,  its  lands  are  richly  productive.  In  many  respects, 
Accomac,  proud  of  its  ancient  Indian  name  and  antiquity, 
remained  an  autonomous  community  and  generally  ran  its 
own  affairs  without  interference  from  the  Capitols  in  James¬ 
town  or  Williamsburg.  That  the  county  was  wealthy  and 
inhabitated  by  gentlemen  is  attested  by  the  fact  that,  per¬ 
centagewise,  it  contributed  more  fighting  men,  in  the  old 
feudal  style,  to  the  Virginia  militia  than  most  of  the  larger 
counties.  Probably  the  first  play  ever  to  be  enacted  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States  was  presented  there  in  1(155. 
In  many  ways,  the  Eastern  Shore  is  still  reminiscent  of 
the  gracious  and  well  ordered  years  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  Perhaps  no  other  section  of  colonial 
Virginia  offered  greater  opportunities  for  healthy,  normal 
growth  as  did  the  salubrious  Eastern  Shore  country.  For 
over  a  century  the  descendants  of  Robert  Snead  lived  and 
prospered  there.  They  added  steadily  to  their  holdings 
and  acquired  a  large  number  of  slaves.  One  tract  of  land, 
named,  appropriately,  “Snead’s  Purchase”,  was  located  in 
Maryland,  near  Indian  River. 

While  we  are  uncertain  of  the  exact  period  during  which 
Robert  Snead  lived  in  Accomac,  county  records  note  the 
fact  that  he  was  domiciled  there  as  early  as  1702  and  lie 
served  for  many  years  as  the  Clerk  of  the  county,  a  position 
of  much  importance  in  colonial  days.  T I  is  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Lucas,  bore  him  four  children:  Frances,  Robert, 
Jr.,  Jane,  and  Charles.  After  Elizabeth’s  death  he  married 
Mary  West  and  they  had  a  son  and  three  daughters:  John, 
Mary,  Catherine,  and  Ann. 
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In  1711,  a  year  before  his  father’s  death,  Charles  Snead 
married  Catherine  West,  daughter  of  John,  a  High  SherilV 
of  Accomac,  Justice  of  the  County  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  the  Militia.  Of  their  five  children,  John  (1715-1777) 
was  the  most  prominent.  He  became  a  highly  respected 
planter  and  was  known  throughout  Accomac  and  Eastern 
Virginia.  His  social  position  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  referred  to  as  “John  Snead,  Cent.”  in  official  docu¬ 
ments.  He  underwrote  the  building  of  the  famous  old 
church  of  Accomac  parish  at  Puntoteague  and  in  1757 
assigned  the  whole  of  his  not;  inconsiderable  tobacco  reve¬ 
nues  to  this  issue. 

Living  on  the  family  estates  in  Accomac  throughout  his 
lifetime,  John  enjoyed  prosperity  as  well  as  the  pleasures 
of  a  large  household.  He  had  eight  children,  and  his  second 
son,  Thomas,  had  a  son,  John  Smith  Snead,  who  would 
materially  change  the  family’s  direction.  Like  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Samuel,  who  emigrated  from  England,  John  Smith 
would  continue  in  the  pioneering  tradition  by  moving  to  the 
raw  but  beautiful  lands  of  the  Kentucky  Bluegrass. 


IV 

During  the  perilous  days  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Sneads  of  Virginia  cast  their  fortunes  on  the  patriot 
side  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  titantic  struggle  to 
create  a  new  nation.  Charles  Snead,  oldest  son  of  John 
(1715-1777),  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain  and  served  with 
the  9th  Virginia  Continental  line  under  General  Washing¬ 
ton’s  command,  and  later  with  the  8th  and  the  5th  Virginia 
Regiments.  He  served  from  February,  177G,  live  months 
before  Independence  was  declared,  until  the  final  victory. 
Smith  Snead,  Charles’  uncle,  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age 
when  he  volunteered  for  active  service  with  his  nephew. 
Captured  during  the  furious  fighting  around  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  when  General  “Mad-Anthony”  Wayne  was 
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esperately  beating  ofl'  a  British  attack  aimed  at  Washing- 
m’s  main  army  while  the  commander-in-chief  was  protect- 
lg  the  Continental  Congress  (October,  1777),  Smith  lin- 
ered  impatiently  in  British  prisons  until  November,  1780, 
'hen  he  was  exchanged,  lie  joined  the  2nd  Virginia  Ilegi- 
lent  following  his  release  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  had 
isen  to  the  rank  of  Major.  During  the  bleak  days  of  the 
mierican  cause  when  Tom  Paine  spoke  out  against  “the 
immer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot”,  the  military  rec- 
rds  of  these  two  gentlemen  are  outstanding  testimonials 
)  the  valor  and  devotion  of  the  Accomac  family.  Original 
lembers  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  their  descendants 
ui  be  proud  of  their  achievements. 
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I Vest  to  Kentucky;  John  Smith  Snead 

and  His  Family 


“We  read  Virginia's  blazoned  roll 
of  heroes,  and  forthwith 
Greets  ns  agon  the  starry  scroll 

That  homeliest  name — John  Smith ” 

William  Allen  Butler 


l 


John  Smith  Snead  was  born  in  Onancock,  then  a  small 
village  fronting  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Aceomac  County,  on 
April  13,  178G.  Raised  in  the  typical  manner  of  Eastern 
Shore  gentlemen,  he  was  devoted  to  his  mother  and  to  the 
traditions  of  his  family.  His  life  began  on  an  unhappy 
note,  however,  for  shortly  before  he  reached  his  first  birth¬ 
day  his  father  died. 

Thomas  Snead,  John  Smith’s  father,  was  also  a  veteran 
of  the  Continental  Army,  a  major  in  the  11th  Virginia 
Regiment.  The  pay  for  his  Revolutionary  services,  as  was 
a  common  practice,  was  given  in  Western  land.  Upon  his 
death,  his  infant  son  inherited  the  title  to  this  land,  as  well 
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as  the  houses  and  town  lots  in  Onaneock  and  the  family’s 
farm  tracts. 

When  John  Smith  was  less  than  three  years  old,  the 
heated  debate  over  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  C  onstitution 
shook  Virginia.  Many  of  the  old  Revolutionary  leaders, 
the  immortal  Patrick  Henry  included,  opposed  the  new 
document,  fearing  that  it  granted  too  much  authority  to 
the  central  government.  But  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  men 
were  firmly  behind  it,  realizing  that  the  Union  of  the  States 
was  all-important  and  must  be  made  permanent  by  a  strong 
and  able  Federal  power.  The  Sneads  were  leaders  in  the 
area  and  took  customary  roles  in  influencing  final  action. 
One  major  reason  for  the  Eastern  Shore’s  devotion  to  this 
new  instrument  of  government  was  its  dependence  on  inter¬ 
state  trade,  and  only  an  effective  federalized  state  could 
guarantee  their  continued  prosperity.  But  in  the  years 
between  the  adoption  ot'  the  Constitution  and  the  end  of 
the  War  of  1812,  the  trade  and  profits  of  the  Eastern  Shore, 
together  with  those  of  Virginia  generally,  declined.  Many 
men  from  all  sections  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  began  to 
dream  of  new  lands  and  better  futures  and  the  great  trek 
westward  began.  John  Smith  Snead  caught  the  contagious 
and  exhilirating  “westward  fever”  and  in  the  year  1815, 
he  joined  thousands  of  other  young  Virginia  men  in  push¬ 
ing  on  to  the  fresh,  unspoiled  lands  across  the  mountains. 

Taking  up  the  titles  to  his  father’s  claims,  John  Smith 
settled  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky’s  fabulous  Bluegrass  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  romantic  city  of  Lexington.  Only  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  flushed  with  the  heady  vigor  and  optimism  of 
youth,  he  quickly  fell  in  love  with  the  new  country.  In 
reality,  there  was  not  too  much  difference  between  his  new 
home  and  his  old  one.  Geographically  and  physically  there 
was  a  world  of  difference,  and,  accustomed  to  the  salt  spray 
in  his  face  and  the  thrilling  roar  of  the  ocean  in  his  ears, 
he  may  have  had  some  homesickness  in  his  early  davs,  with 
nothing  but  Kentucky’s  rolling  hills  at  his  doorstep.  But 
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Kentucky’s  people  were  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  he  met 
many  men  his  social  and  intellectual  equal.  Not  only  had 
so  many  Virginians,  and  Eastern  Shore  men  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  made  the  rigorous  trip  to  the  new  lands,  but  the  state 
had  once  been  a  part  of  the  Old  Dominion,  settled  by  her 
sons  and  governed  by  her  laws.  With  this  background, 
John  Smith  could  not  have  been  too  lonely. 


If  loneliness  did  creep  in,  however,  in  his  first  two  years 
In  the  Bluegrass,  by  1817  it  was  permanently  replaced  by 
complete  and  contented  happiness.  In  that  year,  John 
Smith  Snead  took  as  his  bride  the  young  and  lovely  Martha 
Ann  Postlethwaite,  granddaughter  of  Kentucky’s  fourth 
governor,  General  Charles  Scott. 


II 


No  history  of  the  Snead  family  could  be  complete  with¬ 
out  some  words  about  the  dashing  General  Charles  Scott, 
Indian  fighter,  Revolutionary  hero  and  governor  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Born  in  Tidewater  Virginia,  Scott  was  an  unusually 
powerful  lad,  and  at  seventeen  was  chosen  by  twenty-three- 
year-old  Colonel  George  Washington  as  one  of  the  Virginia 
militiamen  who  would  accompany  the  British  regulars,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  James  Braddock,  to  drive  the  French 
from  Fort  Duquesne  (now  Pittsburgh)  in  1755.  Brad- 
dock’s  tragic  defeat  before  he  reached  his  objective  is  well 
known.  Already  familiar  with  Indian  ways,  young  Cor¬ 
poral  Scott  stored  additional  knowledge  away  on  this  dis¬ 
astrous  expedition,  knowledge  that  was  to  serve  him  well 
in  later  years.  Perhaps  his  great  physical  prowess  and 
ability  stemmed  from  his  grandfather,  an  officer  in  the 
Army  of  Scotland  before  the  Union  with  England  Act 
(1701),  who,  according  to  family  legend,  fell  dead  from 
his  horse  while  reviewing  his  regiment  at  the  phenomenal 
age  of  110. 

When  the  American  controversy  with  England  passed 
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Portrait  of  General  Charles  Scott 
by  (in. bert  Stuart 
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the  talking  stage  and  patriots  rushed  to  arms,  Scott  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  company  of  militia  south  of  the  James  River 
to  engage  in  active  service.  Rising  in  rank  to  that  of 
Brigadier  General,  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  in  New  Jersey,  under  direct  command  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  rendering  gallant  service  at  Germantown  and  Stony 
Point  and  in  the  defense  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
So  great  was  his  reputation  in  his  native  Virginia  that  in 
1792  a  county  in  the  southwestern  part  of  that  state  was 
named  in  his  honor.  The  seat  of  Powhatan  County, 
named  Scottsville  for  many  years,  was  also  named  for  the 
General.  Around  the  time  that  John  Smith  Snead  left 
Virginia  for  Kentucky,  it  was  a  thriving  little  village  that 
contained,  in  addition  to  the  court  house,  clerk’s  ollice 
and  jail,  “20  dwelling  houses,  3  miscellaneous  stores,  a  tan- 
yard,  saddler,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  2  tailors,  1  blacksmith 
shop  and  3  taverns.”  In  the  late  Nineteenth  Century  many 
of  the  names  of  Virginia  county  seats  were  changed  to 
eliminate  conflicts  that  arose  when  two  or  more  towns  with¬ 
in  the  state  bore  identical  names.  Thus  the  name  of  Scotts¬ 
ville  was  changed  and  is  now  called  Powhatan  Court  House. 

With  his  revolutionary  glories  behind  him,  General 
Scott  was  designated  as  a  member  of  the  deputies  of  ollicers 
of  the  Continental  line  to  superintend  and  survey  western 
lands  given  by  a  grateful  nation  to  her  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
diers.  lie  moved  into  Kentucky’s  “dark  and  bloody  ground” 
in  1785,  one  of  that  early  band  of  pioneers  whose  labors  and 
sacrifices  opened  a  wilderness  to  civilization.  With  the 
Indian  menace  reaching  its  climax,  Scott  joined  General 
St.  Clair’s  ill-fated  mission  to  drive  the  Shawnees  from  the 
fertile  valleys  north  of  the  Ohio.  Following  St.  Clair’s 
recall,  General  Scott,  with  General  James  Wilkinson  as  his 
second-in-command,  led  a  singularly  successful  expedition 
to  the  Indian  strongholds  along  the  Wabash.  In  1794,  with 
Anthony  Wayne  commanding  Federal  troops  under  orders 
from  President  Washington,  Scott  was  very  active  in  the 
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important  victory  of  Fallen  Timbers,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Greenville  that  followed  it,  two  events  that  ended  for  all 
time  the  Indian  troubles  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ohio. 

In  1808,  his  military  career  ended,  General  Scott  entered 
politics  for  the  first  time  in  an  executive  capacity,  although 
he  had  served  as  a  Presidential  elector  in  1793,  1801,  and 
1805,  and  for  several  years  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly.  He  was  elected  the  fourth  governor  of  Kentucky 
and  his  administration  was  unusually  successful.  lie  was  a 
Presidential  elector  again  in  1809.  One  of  his  last  official 
acts  was  the  commissioning  of  William  Henry  Harrison  as 
Major  General  of  Kentucky  Militia  during  the  War  of  1812. 
He  died,  while  governor,  on  October  22,  1813,  in  his  eighti¬ 
eth  year.  Buried  in  his  Clark  County  home,  “Canewood”, 
his  body  was  reinterred  in  the  State  Cemetery  at  Frankfort 
in  1854. 

Howe  has  preserved  a  Scott  anecdote  of  such  rare  llavor 
that  it  is  well  worth  quoting  in  its  entirety: 


Scott  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  Wash¬ 
ington  and  while  governor  of  Kentucky  he  visited 
Philadelphia  during  the  session  of  Congress. 
Attired  in  the  rough  garb  of  the  backwoods,  with 
a  hunting  shirt,  buckskin  leggins,  and  a  long 
beard,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  visit  the 
President.  He  was  told  that  Washington  had  be¬ 
come  puffed  up  with  the  importance  of  his  sta¬ 
tion  and  was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  to  welcome 
him  in  that  garb.  Scott,  nothing  daunted,  passed 
up  to  the  House  of  the  President,  who,  with  his 
lady,  happened  to  be  at  the  window,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  the  old  soldier,  rushed  out  and  each  taking 
him  by  the  arm  led  him  in. 

“Never”,  said  Scott,  “was  I  better  treated. 
I  had  not  believed  a  word  against  him  and  I 
found  that  he  was  ‘old  boss’  still.” 
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III 


Around  the  year  1790,  Captain  James  Postlethwaite,  a 
Revolutionary  veteran  and  a  descendant  of  an  old  Knglish 
family,  left  his  home  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and 
emigrated  into  the  Kentucky  country.  Settling  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  he  erected  a  tavern,  a  long,  rambling  log  structure,  later 
to  become  famous  as  the  Phoenix  Hotel.  In  those  days  when 
Kentucky  was  still  a  frontier  outpost,  the  tavern-keeper  was 
invariably  one  of  the  wealthiest  as  well  as  most  respected 
men  in  his  community.  The  tavern  was  the  great  meeting 
hall  of  the  people,  the  social  and  often  the  political  center  of 
the  community  and  the  contacts  he  made  there  aided  his 
simultaneous  career  as  one  of  the  town’s  leading  bankers. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  when  Captain  Postle¬ 
thwaite,  with  his  background  and  civic  position,  married 
into  one  of  Kentucky’s  better  families.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Lexington,  he  married  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of 
the  Revolutionary  General. 

With  his  wife  beside  him,  Captain  Postlethwaite 
Nourished,  lie  remained  in  the  hotel  business,  save  for  a 
few  scattered  years,  until  his  death  in  1833  and  his  inn  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  area.  It  was  at  the  Cap- 
•  tain’s  board  that  the  young  and  fiery  llenry  Clay,  soon  to  be 
nationally  acclaimed  as  the  gallant  “Harry  of  the  West”, 
met  with  his  “Junto”,  one  of  Lexington’s  popular  debating 
societies,  and  later,  when  Clay  was  successively  Speaker, 
Senator  and  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  often  a  guest  in 
Postlethwaite’s  well-managed  inn.  Others  who  stayed  at 
the  tavern  included  such  renowned  figures  as  Felix  Grundy, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Sam  Houston,  and  Thomas  Hart  Renton. 


Mary  Scott  Postlethwaite  presented  her  husband  with 
a  daughter  on  April  24,  1799,  and  the  child  was  christened 
Martha  Ann.  At  Lexington,  on  November  1,  1817,  with  the 
Rev.  John  Ward  officiating,  this  granddaughter  of  General 
Scott  married  John  Smith  Snead. 
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IV 

Around  1821,  John  Smith  Snead  formed  a  partnership 
with  James  Anderson  for  t lie  purpose  of  operating  a  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  Louisville.  John  spent  a  portion  of  his 
time  in  that  city,  but  maintained  his  home  in  Lexington. 
In  those  days  of  limited  medical  knowledge,  Louisville  was 
plagued  with  various  diseases  particularly  prevalent  in  the 
summer  months,  and  several  epidemics  had  swept  the  city 
in  the  early  1820’s. 

Later  in  that  decade,  however,  the  Lexington  Sneads 
made  Louisville  their  permanent  home.  This  important 
and  hustling  Ohio  River  port  town,  the  major  resting  place 
for  the  long  journey  between  Pittsburgh  and  Xew  Orleans, 
was  soon  to  surpass  all  other  cities  of  the  West.  A  dis¬ 
criminating  French  traveller,  visiting  Louisville  at  this 
period,  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  cities 
of  America,  beautiful,  “regular  of  shape”  and  built  largely 
of  brick.  Looking  down  on  what  the  Indians  called  “the 
Beautiful  River”,  and  on  the  stately  sycamore  and  linden 
trees  that  shaded  its  banks,  Louisville  was  rapidly  becoming 
an  aristocrat  among  cities. 

The  firm  of  Snead  and  Anderson  prospered  in  its  location 
on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth, 
and  traded  in  everything  “from  a  blacksmith’s  anvil  to  a 
silk  dress”.  In  1828,  Coleman  Duncan  joined  the  firm  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  Anderson,  Duncan  &  Co.,  Snead 
becoming  at  that  time  a  silent  partner.  As  Louisville  grew 
and  shed  the  aspects  of  a  frontier  village,  the  firm  divided 
into  two  branches  around  1880.  T.  G.  Rowland  and  Co. 
carried  forward  the  wholesale  grocery  department  while 
Bruce  and  Cassidy  handled  the  queensware.  Snead  was  a 
silent  partner  in  each  of  these  concerns. 

John  Smith  undertook  various  other  business  enterprises 
during  his  varied  career.  He  was  a  founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bank  of  Louisville,  conducted  a  wholesale  dry- 
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goods  and  grocery  concern  with  Thomas  J.  Martin  and, 
under  the  name  Snead,  Graham  and  Go.,  built  and  operated 
a  cotton  manufacturing  concern  that  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  west  of  the  Appalachians.  A  year  be¬ 
fore  his  death  in  18  10,  he  operated  a  wholesale  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  son,  Thomas.  He  was  also  vitally  concerned 
with  civic  improvements  and  was  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  that  drafted  the  charter  of  incorporation 
for  Louisville. 

One  of  the  finest  testimonials  to  John  Smith  Snead 
appears  in  Louisville,  Lust  and  Present:  Us  Industrial  His¬ 
tory  (page  114)  : 


He  was  a  thorough  man  of  business,  and  one 
who  never  sought  political  preferments,  but  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  being  a  law-abiding  citizen. 

1 1  is  business  talents  were  of  no  common  order, 
and  such  were  his  energy  in  execution  and  pru¬ 
dence  in  council  that  we  can  think  of  no  enter¬ 
prise  to  which  he  gave  attention  that  failed  of  suc¬ 
cess;  and  we  know  of  no  one  in  the  history  of 
our  city  who  in  a  greater  degree  stamped  his  in-, 
dividuality  upon  its  industries,  or  did  more  to 
encourage  every  movement  that  had  for  its  object 
the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  city.  Prompt  in  all 
his  business  engagements,  and  characterized  by 
integrity  of  purpose,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
accord  to  him  a  place  in  the  history  of  his  adopted 
city. 


The  union  of  John  Smith  Snead  and  Martha  Ann  Postle- 
thwaite  was  a  particularly  happy  one  and  produced  a  large 
and  healthy  family.  They  had  six  sons  and  four  daughters, 
the  two  oldest  sons,  Thomas  and  Charles  Scott,  being  born 
in  Lexington  prior  to  the  move  to  Louisville.  Of  his  par¬ 
ents,  their  second  son  wrote: 


My  father  was  a  man  of  many  virtues,  true 
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and  just  in  all  his  dealings  and  much  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him.  His  great  aim  in  life  was  to 
offer  such  an  example  to  his  children  as  would 
lead  them  in  the  right  direction  and  his  motto  was 
to  do  nothing  which  his  children  could  not  also  do. 

My  mother  was  a  very  superior  woman  who 
did  her  whole  duty,  always  affording  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  as  could  be  implicitly  followed  without  fear 
of  doing  any  wrong. 


or 
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Two  Brothers  —  Thomas  and 
Charles  Scott  Snead 
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Two  sons  of  John  Smith  Snead  deserve  our  attention, 
Thomas  (1818-1854)  and  Charles  Scott,  Senior  (1820- 
1903).  Very  close  to  each  other  in  their  early  days,  these 
brothers  became  separated  by  half  a  continent  and  half  a 
century. 


Thomas  Snead,  John  Smith’s  oldest  son,  was  born  in 
Lexington  and  had  almost  reached  his  third  birthday  when 
the  family  moved  to  Louisville.  He  attended  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  class  of  1839  and  participated  in  many  campus 
activities,  including  Good  Fellow,  Hasty  Pudding  Club, 
Harvard  Natural  History  Society  and  the  Harvard  Union. 
He  was  the  first  member  of  his  class  to  marry,  and  his 
daughter,  Maria  Austin  Snead,  born  May  4,  1842,  was,  to 
quote  the  Class  Rook,  “the  first  child  born  to  the  Class”, 
and  received  in  what  was  then  a  Harvard  tradition,  the 
class  cradle,  with  the  following  inscription: 


Thomas  Snead  cum  cara  illius  conjuge, 
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Universitatis  alumno  Ilarvardianae,  A.  1). 
MDCCCXXXIX,  in  usum  ejus  liliae,  cnndiscipu- 
lorum  inter  liberos  primogenitae,  luiec  Cunabula, 
ad  illis  qui,  eodem  anno,  eadom  Universitate  ’ad 
gradum  prium  in  artibus*  advenere,  donantur. 


Thomas  Snead,  an  alumnus  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  year  1889,  and  his  loving  wile,  are 
presented  with  this  crude  for  the  use  of  their 
daughter,  first  born  child  of  those  who  reached 
the  ‘first  step  among  the  arts’  in  the  same  year 
from  that  University. 


The  inscription  was  written  by  his  fellow  classmate,  the 
celebrated  Edward  Everett  Hale.  The  cradle  remains  with 
the  family  to  this  day  at  “Edgemont”,  the  Albemarle 
County,  Virginia,  home  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  William  Scott 
Snead. 

Thomas  Snead  died  in  California  in  1851,  shortly  after 
that  territory  had  been  opened  to  American  sett  lenient,  and 
only  four  years  after  it  received  its  statehood. 


II 


Charles  Scott  Snead,  named  for  his  famous  grand¬ 
father,  began  his  long  life  at  Lexington  on  March  21,  1820. 
Educated  in  private  schools,  Charles  commenced  his  career 
as  a  teller  in  the  Bank  of  Louisville.  His  father  was  the 
founder  and  president  of  this  bank  and  Charles  was  being 
groomed  to  succeed  him,  starting  work  before  his  sixteenth 
birthday.  The  calamitous  panic  of  1837  and  the  many  years 

of  depression  that  followed  it  ruined  what  was  becoming 

* 

a  profitable  establishment,  and  Charles  followed  his  father 
into  semi-retirement  on  the  family  farm  in  Woodford 
County.  Following  his  father’s  death  in  1810,  Charles,  in 
partnership  with  his  brother,  Thomas,  and  Edward  A. 
Gardiner,  conducted  a  Louisville  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
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ness  under  the  firm  name  of  Snead,  Son  and  Company.  In 
1842,  Charles  sold  his  interest  in  the  company  and,  >still  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  established  a  Hour  mill.  The  capacity 
of  the  mill  soon  reached  125  barrels  a  day  and  had  over  a 
hundred  employees.  In  1847,  he  invented  and  patented  an 
appliance  for  kiln-drying  Hour  and  meals,  using  in  the 
process  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine.  This  machine 
became  an  important  new  device  for  the  industry. 

Within  a  comparatively  few  years,  Charles  Scott  Snead 
was  on  his  way  toward  building  one  of  Louisville’s  most 
prominent  local  enterprises  and  his  company  began  to  sell 
to  markets  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans.  Idle  milling 
company  met  with  a  series  of  financial  embarrassments, 
however,  and  by  1851  it  failed.  Apparently,  Snead  was 
financially  ruined  at  thirty-one.  As  a  Louisville  paper  edi¬ 
torialized  at  the  time  of  his  death,  however,  his  “clearness 
of  perception,  self-possession  in  the  presence  of  trial  and 
danger,  [and  his]  sensitive,  self-inspiring  conscience”  was 
certain  guarantee  that  he  would  soon  make  a  come-back. 
This  he  did  the  same  year  of  his  loss  when  he  took  over  the 
management  of  the  Market  Street  Architectural  Iron 
Works. 

Starting  with  only  fifteen  employees  who,  in  their  first 
year,  used  only  sixty  tons  of  pig  iron,  the  firm,  soon  to  be 
incorporated  as  Snead  and  Company  Iron  Works,  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  its  type  in  the  country.  Patent¬ 
ing  a  number  of  devices  and  originating  new  ideas  in  orna¬ 
mental  designs,  C.  S.  Snead  became  one  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  of  attractive  gates,  bank  vaults,  veranda  railings, 
skylights  and  other  iron  products.  By  the  1870’s,  when 
ornamental  iron  was  so  extensively  used,  buildings  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  built  with  iron  from 
the  Louisville  firm.  Hundreds  of  men  were  employed  by 
the  company. 

In  1858  and  again  in  18G5,  the  Snead  works  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  lire.  So  strong  were  the  company’s  finances, 
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however,  that  neither  lire  materially  affected  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  most  disastrous  lire  occurred  in  1808  when  the 
entire  plant,  then  of  considerable  size,  was  irreparably  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  Snead  and  Company  Iron  Works  was  rebuilt 
in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  the  new  location  being  chosen 
primarily  to  be  closer  to  the  firm's  greatest  markets. 

In  1812,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  milling 
company,  Charles  married  Martha  Wolfe  Raphael,  daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Clarissa  Wolfe  Raphael  of  Louisville.  II is 
wife  was  born  in  182G  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  where 
her  father  had  been  a  leading  dry-goods  merchant  before 
removing  his  family  to  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Snead  died  in 
1873.  They  had  thirteen  children. 

The  Snead  house  in  Louisville,  located  at  Fourth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  was  for  generations  one  of  the  city’s  land¬ 
marks  and  showplaces.  lluilt  in  the  1880’s  by  a  leading 
architect  to  pay  off  an  election  bet,  he  took  special  pride 
in  erecting  the  handsomest  and  most  solidly  constructed 
mansion  known  at  that  time  in  the  town.  The  original 
owner,  E.  S.  Stokes,  was  known  locally  as  “Fine  House 
Stokes”  because  of  the  elegance  of  his  home.  Charles  Scott 
Snead  acquired  the  house  in  the  1850’s. 

Charles  Snead  died  in  1903,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
He  was  born  when  James  Monroe  was  President  and  died 
when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  in  the  White  House  and  lived 
to  witness  the  events  of  three  major  wars  and  to  watch  his 
country  expand  from  only  twenty-two  states  to  the  position 
of  a  world  power.  While  giving  his  family  a  comfortable 
home  and  establishing  a  leading  manufacturing  concern, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  ideals  of  his  country, 
nor  lost  touch  with  her  less  fortunate  citizens.  Known 
throughout  Kentucky  and  the  South  and  universally  re¬ 
spected,  he  was  a  member  of  the  old  Whig  party  until  the 
death  of  Henry  Clay  in  1852  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
party.  At  that  time  he  became  a  Democrat  of  the  old  Jef- 
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The  Home  op  Charles  Scott  Snead,  Louisville.  Ky. 
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fersonian  school.  An  Episcopalian,  his  funeral  was  held  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  and  he  was  interred  in  Louis¬ 
ville’s  Cave  Hill  Cemetery. 

Of  the  many  editorials  written  following  his  death,  one 
best  sums  up  his  life’s  work: 

In  him  experience  held  knowledge  and  reason 
tempered  opinions  ...  His  fellow  citizens  honored 
him  and  mourn  him.  His  friends  .  .  .  will  always 
remember  the  serenity  of  an  old  age  enriched  by 
experience  and  enlightened  by  an  intelligence  that 
took  its  tribute  from  nature,  from  progress  and 
from  art. 
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The  Sons  of  Charles  Scott  Snead 
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Of  the  thirteen  children  of  Charles  Scott  Snead,  seven 
survived  him.  Three  of  his  sons,  Udolpho,  William 
Reynolds  and  Charles  Scott,  Junior,  became  so  important 
in  their  various  fields  of  endeavor  that  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  them  here.  While  their  careers  were 
varied  and  different,  they  were  able  to  continue,  individ¬ 
ually,  the  steady  and  honorable  success  that  had  become 
by  their  lifetime,  a  family  characteristic.  None  of  them 
followed  routine  patterns  and  all  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  family’s  standing  and  good  name. 

Udolpho  Snead  (1843-1921)  was  the  oldest  of  Charles 
Scott  Snead’s  sons  and  became  as  successful  in  his  own 
right  as  did  his  famous  father.  Educated  in  private  schools 
in  Louisville,  Udolpho’s  real  training  came  from  his  father’s 
example  and  guidance.  Taken  into  the  iron  works  at  an 
early  age,  he  soon  knew  every  phase  of  the  complicated 
business  and  became  his  father’s  most  competent  assistant 
and  trusted  advisor.  When  the  company  was  incorporated, 
Udolpho  served  for  many  years  as  vice-president. 

Following  his  father’s  retirement  as  president  of  the 
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Snead  and  Company  Iron  Works  and  the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  plant  to  Jersey  City  where  his  brother, 
William  Reynolds  Snead,  took  over  the  presidency,  Udolpho 
entered  the  public  utilities  field.  He  became  president  of 
the  Louisville  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
organizations  of  its  type  in  the  state.  During  the  years  he 
headed  the  company,  it  grew  rapidly  and  became  firmly 
established  as  a  great  public  service  corporation. 

Upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  brother,  William, 
Udolpho  resigned  his  Louisville  positions  and  moved  to  New 
York  where  he  took  over  the  management  of  the  Snead  and 
Company  Iron  Works  as  its  president.  He  remained  with 
the  old  family  firm  until  his  retirement  from  active  business. 

Udolpho  married  Emerin  Price  Merriweat  her  of  Lex¬ 
ington.  Thrifty  and  industrious,  Udolpho  Snead  was  known 
to  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  the  highest  character, 
and,  like  his  father,  one  possessed  with  good  taste,  culture 
and  refinement.  lie  died  in  1021  after  an  active  and  vigor¬ 
ous  life  spanning  nearly  eight  decades. 


II 


William  Reynolds  Snead  (1800-1902),  the  ninth  child 
and  fourth  son  of  the  founder  of  Snead  and  Company, 
was,  during  his  relatively  short  career,  a  veritable  dynamo 
of  energy  and  achievement.  A  graduate  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  at  that  time  emerging  as  one 
of  the  world’s  great  technological  colleges  which  drew 
scholars  of  scientific  bent  from  every  corner  of  the  nation, 
William’s  interests  were  patterned  after  his  father’s 
unusual  inventive  and  progressive  abilities. 

With  his  excellent  training,  William  became  the  general 
manager  of  the  Snead  and  Company  Iron  Works  while  still 
a  very  young  man,  directing  the  many  activities  of  the 
large  Louisville  plant.  Following  the  destructive  fire  of 
1898,  it  was  his  task  to  build  the  new  facilities  in  Jersey 
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City,  which  he  undertook  successfully  with  his  customary 
enthusiasm  and  dispatch.  lie  became  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  that  time  and  directed  its  fortunes  for  the  next 
four  busy  years. 

William  Reynolds  Snead  was  widely  known  as  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  charming  gentleman  of  the  old  Kentucky  tradition. 
While  primarily  remembered  for  his  quick,  scientific  mind 
and  his  unquestioned  business  abilities,  he  was  nonetheless 
widely  read  and  he  traveled  extensively.  He  died  in  New 
York  in  1902,  a  few  months  before  his  father’s  passing,  and 
before  he  had  reached  his  forty-second  birthday. 


Ill 


Charles  Scott  Snead,  Jr.  (1849-1920),  third  son  of  the 
iron  works  founder,  was  born  and  educated  in  Louisville 
and  spent  his  early  years  there.  An  unusually  able  and 
inquisitive  young  man  with  a  strong  flare  for  the  new  and 
adventurous,  Charles  inherited  much  of  his  father’s  and 
grandfather’s  pioneering  initiative  as  well  as  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  great-grandfather  and  namesake,  the 
revolutionary  hero  and  governor. 


While  still  very  young,  he  moved  to  the  giant  city  of 
New  York  to  carve  out  his  own  fortune.  This  event  was 
typical  in  the  annals  of  the  Snead  family  and  accounts  for 
its  well-springs  of  energy  and  steady  success:  a  young  man 
born  to  a  life  of  relative  comfort  setting  out  on  his  own  to 
make,  independently,  his  place  in  the  world. 


The  young  Charles  obtained  a  position  with  Udolpho 
Wolfe  and  Company,  one  of  America’s  oldest  importing 
firms  which  had  been  established  in  the  very  early  years 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Having  inherited  his  father’s 
exceptional  business  finesse,  he  subsequently  became  the 
firm’s  president  and  guiding  spirit. 

While  working  his  way  to  the  top  in  the  importing  com¬ 
pany,  Charles  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Germany  as 
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manager  of  Uclolpho  Wolfe’s  Hamburg  plant,  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  link  in  the  firm’s  vast  international  enterprises.  He 
became  fluent  in  the  German  language  and  made  many 
friends  while  there.  In  Hamburg,  he  met  and  married  Anna 
Hasenlmlg,  daughter  of  a  Hanoverian  general  who  had 
entered  the  Imperial  Army  upon  the  formation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  under  Bismarck  and  Frederick  Wilhelm  1. 
They  had  four  sons:  Herbert  Scott,  Ira  Scott,  William  Scott 
and  Charles  Scott,  III. 

Charles  Scott  Snead,  Jr.,  was  an  inveterate  traveler,  not 
only  because  his  business  required  travel,  but  because  he 
enjoyed  and  profited  inwardly  from  this  experience.  Fond 
of  sports  of  all  kinds,  particularly  anything  connected  with 
horses,  he  imported  Kentucky-bred  mares  and  stallions,  and 
in  races  and  steeplechases  took  keen  delight  in  besting  his 
officer  friends  in  the  German  Army  with  animals  of  his 
native  state.  The  love  of  sports,  always  readily  apparent 
in  any  study  of  American  history,  came  to  him  naturally 
from  his  youthful  environment  and  from  his  Scott  and 
Postlethwaite  as  well  as  Snead  ancestors.  He  was  also  an 
avid  patron  of  the  legitimate  theatre,  and  of  many  of  the 
fine  arts.  A  hobbyist  of  varied  interests,  which  ranged 
from  biology  to  photography,  he  retained  throughout  his 
busy  career  a  great  delight  in  following  the  ever-changing 
mechanical  and  scientific  developments  of  his  era.  He  was 
an  eager,  retentive  reader  and  his  fine  and  well  selected 
libary  reflected  his  good  taste  and  wide  latitude  of  interest. 
Well  liked  and  respected  by  his  business  associates  and 
legion  of  friends,  he  carved  for  himself  a  particular  niche 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Sneads.  He  died  in  New  York 
when  he  was  seventy-one. 


IV 


These  three  brothers,  Udolpho,  William  Reynolds  and 
Charles  Scott,  Junior,  the  ninth  generation  of  American 
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Sneads,  had  much  in  common  and  yet  were  individuals  in 
themselves.  While  adventurous,  they  were  steady  and  sure 
in  their  business  affairs  as  well  as  in  their  private  lives. 
They  lived  in  an  era  when  their  country  was  expanding 
into  the  greatest  industrial  machine  known  to  history  and 
they  contributed  to  that  development  not  inconspicuously. 

Perhaps  in  these  three  men  the  ideals  of  American 
opportunity  best  expressed  themselves.  They  were  born 
into  comparative  comfort  and  yet,  each  had  t lie  ambition 
to  forge  ahead.  Udolpho  did  not  win  his  way  to  the  head 
of  a  large  public  utilities  concern  merely  by  his  father’s 
backing  or  his  father’s  much  respected  name;  rather,  it  was 
his  own  demonstrated  ability  and  perseverance  that  brought 
him  his  success.  William’s  control  and  management  of  the 
Snead  factories  came  from  his  vast  store  of  technological 
and  scientific  knowledge,  not  the  fact  that  his  father  offered 
him  the  job.  Charles  Scott,  Jr.,  was  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  them  all,  for  he  entered  a  new  and  different  form 
of  enterprise  and  was  able  to  rise  to  its  head  in  a  relatively 
short  period.  If  the  American  tradition  has  a  meaning  at 
all,  the  lives  of  these  three  brothers  exemplifies  it  strikingly. 

Business  success  alone,  however,  was  but  one  part  of 
their  lives.  They  retained  close  family  ties  as  long  as  they 
lived,  and  enjoyed  the  devotion  and  love  of  numerous 
friends.  They  all  had  outside  interests  and  pursued  many 
of  the  fine  arts  and  each  had  that  ingrained  love  of  learn¬ 
ing  found  in  the  printed  word.  Well-rounded  and  perspec¬ 
tive  in  approach,  these  brothers  mastered  the  hardest  as 
well  as  the  best  lessons  in  the  art  of  living. 
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The  Ti  ventieth  Century 

v  / 


I 


The  Sneads  of  the  Twentieth  Century  continued  the 
family’s  long  record.  With  over  three  hundred  years  of 
tradition  behind  them,  they  retained,  as  many  of  the  old 
families  have,  typically  American  pioneering  traits,  al¬ 
though  directed  toward  endeavors  differing  from  those 
which  directed  their  ancestors’  attention. 


Living  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  stirring  epochs 
ever  known  to  history,  the  men  and  women  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  generations  experienced  two  world  wars  and  a 
long  period  of  economic  depression.  While  the  hazards 
were  great,  opportunities  were  still  abundant  and  men 
convinced  of  their  own  and  their  country’s  future,  were 
unafraid  of  the  cataclismic  changes  whirling  about  them. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  survey  the  lives  of  the  four 
sons  of  Charles  Scott  Snead,  Jr.,  and  the  descendants  of 
his  third  son,  William  Scott  Snead  of  “Ldgemont”. 


II 


Herbert  Scott  Snead  (1890-1917),  the  oldest  son  of 
Charles  Scott,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  where 
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his  father  directed  the  German  o dices  of  Udolpho  Wolfe 
and  Company.  After  receiving-  his  early  education  at  the 
Taft  School,  he  entered  Yale  University  and  graduated 
from  its  Department  of  Engineering  with  the  class  of  1900. 
Herbert  was  the  first  Snead  to  attend  Yale  and  began  what 
is  now  becoming  another  family  tradition.  Most  of  his 
business  career  was  spent  in  New  York  City  where,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life,  he  was  associated  with  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company,  occupying  managerial  positions,  before 
entering  business  for  himself. 


Herbert  Scott  married  Lydia  Bonita  Post  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina  and  they  had  two  children:  Herbert 
Scott,  Junior,  and  Anna  Virginia,  lie  died  at  his  home  in 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  in  1947. 


Ill 


Ira  Scott  Snead  (1891-  ),  Charles  Scott’s  second 

son,  was  also  born  in  Germany  and  attended  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  graduating  from  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering  with  the  class  of  1913.  He  began  his  career  as  an 
associate  of  the  old  family  firm,  Snead  and  Company,  rising 
to  the  position  of  vice-president.  He  subsequently  resigned 
this  office  and  joined  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
shortly  after  its  formation  in  the  early  1920’s.  This  new 
employment  necessitated  his  spending  much  time  abroad 
and  he  lived  at  various  intervals  in  Java,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Brazil,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  many  places  in  Europe. 


After  many  years  with  General  Motors,  Ira  joined  the 
White  Motor  Company,  becoming  vice-president  and  the 
head  of  the  Bus  Division.  He  served  in  this  latter  capacity 
until  his  retirement  in  1950. 


In  World  War  I,  Ira  served  in  the  Tank  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army. 
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IV 


William  Scott  Snead  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  August 
3,  1894,  the  third  son  of  the  president  of  Udolpho  Wolfe 
and  Company.  After  graduating  from  Yale’s  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  with  the  class  of  1915,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  his  father’s  importing  lirm.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  1,  he  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Navy  and  was  discharged  as  a  Lieutenant,  Junior 
Grade,  in  1919. 

Following  his  tour  of  duty  with  the  Navy,  William  be¬ 
came  associated  with  Snead  and  Company  and  remained 
with  that  establishment  for  many  years.  In  19  12,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  the  Emerson  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  becoming  a  director  of  the 
company,  its  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

On  August  22,  1917,  he  married  Katherine  Amanda 
Parker,  the  daughter  of  Herbert  Law  rence  and  Emily  King 
Parker,  and  sister  of  King  L.  Parker,  who  was  William’s 
close  friend  at  Yale.  Three  children  were  born  of  this 
marriage:  Katherine  (1918-1920),  and  twin  sons,  William 
Scott  Snead,  Jr.,  and  Parker  Snead. 

William  Scott  Snead  and  his  wife  lived  for  many  years 
in  Montclair,  New7  Jersey,  and  then  in  Clayton,  Missouri. 
In  1946,  they  purchased  and  restored  an  old  Albemarle 
County,  Virginia,  home,  “Edgemont”,  which  had  been  de¬ 
signed  and  built  by  Thomas  Jefferson  for  one  of  his  friends 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  while  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  Vice-President  of  the  Republic.  At  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  the  house  and  the  surrounding  estate  was 
restored  to  the  original  form  after  several  years  of  intensive 
research.  The  authenticity  of  its  design  and  the  delicate 
details  of  its  many  unusual  features  had  made  “Edgemont” 
an  architectural  gem  of  rare  charm  and  beauty.  In  1951, 
it  w’as  a  featured  house  of  Virginia’s  celebrated  Garden 
Week. 
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One  of  his  lifelong1  friends,  II.  Victor  Crawford  of  Stony 
Point,  Virginia,  has  paid  such  fitting  tribute  to  William’s 
career  that  we  quote  him  in  entirety.  Mr.  (  raw  lord  wrote: 

William  Scott  elected  to  retire  from  his 
executive  duties  at  Emerson  Electric  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  on  December  Ill,  1951,  at  the  age  of 
lifty-seven  and  at  the  height  of  his  intellectual 
powers.  Undoubtedly  this  decision  was  influenced 
by  the  family’s  desire  to  spend  more  time  together 
at  Edgemont  of  which  Katherine  Snead  had 
known  and  with  which  she  had  been  fascinated 
many  years  prior  to  its  acquisition  and  restora¬ 
tion.  This  retirement  was  a  step  beyond  the 
ordinary  as  William  not  only  served  ten  years 
during  a  period  of  tremendous  expansion  for  the 
company,  but  was  the  moving  spirit  in  its  re¬ 
organization  in  1938,  when  his  efforts  and  in¬ 
spiration  in  arranging  new  financing  and  pro¬ 
curing  new  management  saved  the  company  from 
imminent  disaster.  His  loyalty  to  the  family 
business,  Snead  and  Company,  of  which  he  was 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  held  him  for  many 
years  in  a  position  which  unfortunately  no  longer 
afforded  a  suitable  field  for  the  full  use  of  his 
unusual  ability  in  corporate  management.  Emer¬ 
son  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  fittingly  recog¬ 
nized  the  value  of  his  services  and  also  retained 
him  as  a  director  after  his  retirement. 

It  was  clear  that  this  retirement  in  William’s 
case  did  not  mean  an  end  to  his  broad  activities. 
Ilis  work  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  Common¬ 
wealth  Motors,  Inc.,  of  Richmond,  and  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Emerson  and  other  companies  continued. 

He  also  arranged  for  other  business  connections 
which  would  afford  scope  for  his  energy  and 
experience  without  interfering  unduly  with  his 
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living1  at  Edgemont,  and  managing  the  farm  work 
there. 

No  proper  understanding  of  the  man,  William 
Scott,  is  possible  without  reference  to  the  varied 
scope  of  his  interests.  From  his  school  days  on  he 
took  a  keen  interest  in  all  sports.  At  Yale  he  was 
active  in  his  class  in  publications,  fraternity  af¬ 
fairs  and  various  class  committees.  From  his 
parents  he  inherited  a  love  of  travel  in  which  he 
indulged  whenever  possible,  lfe  admired  the  best 
in  literature  and  the  arts  and  continued  his  own 
education  by  incessant  reading.  His  many  activi¬ 
ties  and  interests,  however,  never  interfered  with 
his  enjoyment  of  good  times  in  the  company  of 
his  friends  which  he  acquired  wherever  he  went. 
From  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  and  Katherine 
were  widely  known  and  loved  in  their  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  environment.  When  William’s  busi¬ 
ness  took  them  to  St.  Louis  in  1942,  Katherine 
was  returning  to  her  old  home  town  where  her 
father  had  organized  Emerson  Electric  .Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  and  served  as  its  president  until  his 
death  in  1924.  Between  Katherine’s  old  friends 
and  many  new  acquaintances,  their  social  life  in 
St.  Louis  and  Clayton  was  very  active.  . 

Katherine’s  great  good  fortune  in  acquiring 
and  subsequently  restoring  Edgemont,  her 
“dream  house”,  enabled  her  to  exercise  her  great 
talent  for  interior  decorating,  in  furnishing  the 
house  and  its  dependencies,  and  in  planning  the 
beautiful  formal  gardens,  lawns  and  swimming- 
pool.  Old  friends  came  to  visit,  while  acquaint¬ 
ances,  antiquarians  and  sometimes  strangers 
came  to  look  and  admire. 

The  traditional  Snead  family  ties  continued 
strong  in  this  generation.  William’s  home  was 
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always  the  center  of  the  family  life  after  his 
father's  death.  II is  brothers,  his  son  and  his  wife 
and  their  three  young  boys,  were  frequent  visitors 
at  Edgemont. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  Snead  family  through 
the  purchase  of  Edgemont  by  William  and 
Katherine,  should  have  returned  to  Virginia,  its 
original  home  in  America. 


V 


Charles  Scott  Snead,  111  (1907-  ),  the  youngest  of 

his  father’s  four  sons,  was  born  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
and  attended  Yale  as  did  his  brothers.  Always  active  in 
athletics,  he  played  varsity  football,  baseball  and  hockey 
while  at  New  Haven  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1932. 
Following  his  Yale  years,  he  became  associated  with  the 
Hartol  Products  Corporation  of  New’  York  City,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  oil  company. 

In  March,  1942,  being  unable  to  enlist  in  the  United 
States  Military  Service  because  of  the  loss  of  an  eye  as  a 
result  of  a  football  injury,  Charles  entered  the  American 
Field  Service  as  a  volunteer,  rising  from  the  post  of  driver 
of  an  ambulance  to  the  rank  of  Major.  He  arrived  in  the 
Middle  East  in  September  of  that  year  and  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  was  sent  to  the  battlefront  then  forming  around  what 
was  shortly  to  become  the  famous  town  of  El  Alamein.  He 
was  with  the  British  8th  Army  when  Field  Marshal  [Mont¬ 
gomery  launched  his  brilliant  victory  drive.  He  held,  suc¬ 
cessively,  the  positions,  of  platoon  sergeant,  platoon  otlicer 
and  company  transport  officer  during  this  campaign. 
Shortly  after  the  allied  invasion  of  Italy  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  of  1943,  his  unit,  the  AFS  8th  Army  Company,  began 
operations  in  that  area  and  Major  Snead,  who  became  the 
commanding  officer  of  his  unit,  was  active  in  most  of  the 
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ttles  of  the  Italian  campaign,  including  the  battles  of 
igno  and  Sangro  Rivers. 

Among  his  decorations,  Major  Snead  received  the  Serv- 
3  Star,  the  African  Service  Star,  the  8th  Army  Clasp,  t ho 
aly  Service  Star  and  the  War' Medal.  In  addition  to  these 
!  received  a  British  citation  and  was  made  an  Honorary 
Hicer  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Most  excellent  Order  of 
.e  British  Empire.  This  citation  commended  his  “tireless 
3votion  to  duty”  and  his  “complete  disregard  of  personal 
ifety  in  the  collection  of  wounded  men  under  hostile  lire 
id  on  mined  roads.” 

Major  Snead  returned  to  civilian  life  upon  the  cessation 
f  hostilities  and  settled  in  the  Southwest,  subsequently 
ecoming  vice-president  of  the  Pelican  Oil  Purchasers  Cur- 
oration  of  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana.  In  1917,  he  married 
largaret  Butler  Walne  of  Houston,  Texas.  They  have  a 
aughter,  Susan  Scott,  who  was  born  in  1948. 


VI 


William  Scott  Snead,  Junior,  and  his  twin  brother, 
Parker,  sons  of  William  Scott  Snead,  were  born  in  Mont- 
:1a ir,  New  Jersey,  on  September  30,  1920.  Educated  at 
;he  Hotchkiss  School  and  at  Cheshire  Academy,  they  entered 
Vale  in  September,  1939,  with  the  class  of  1913. 

William  was  very  active  while  at  Yale.  He  played  on 
the  Freshman  Hockey  and  Lacrosse  squads  and,  at  Sillirnan 
College,  participated  in  intramural  football  and  softball 
teams.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Navy  Reserve  Oflicers 
Training  Corps,  the  Yale  Community  Council  and  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi  fraternity.  He  withdrew  from  college  early  in 
1942  to  join  the  Navy. 

William  became  a  Naval  aviation  cadet  and  received  his 
wings  and  commission  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1942.  He  was  transferred  to  San  Diego  for  transi- 
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tional  training,  becoming  the  only  Ensign  to  command  and 
])ilot  a  heavy  bomber  on  the  Pacific  ('oast,  at  that  time.  In 
August,  1943,  he  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  Theatre  of  War 
and  participated  in  the  first  air  raids  on  Marshall  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Islands.  Ensign  Snead  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal 
and  his  citation,  signed  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrestal,  commended  his  “meritorious  achievement  ...  in 
reconnaissance  missions  .  .  .  gaining  valuable  information 
on  enemy  units  and  inflicting  damage  on  hostile  installa¬ 
tions.  The  superb  airmanship  and  complete  devotion  to 
duty  displayed  by  Ensign  Snead  throughout  these  dan¬ 
gerous  patrols  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Service.” 

On  Christmas  Day,  1943,  within  a  week  from  the  official 
certification  of  the  Air  Medal  awarded  to  him,  William  was 
killed  while  on  active  duty  at  Guadalcanal,  Solomon  Islands. 
Shortly  after  a  take-off,  his  plane  crash-landed  in  the  ocean 
due  to  a  runaway  propeller  and  a  heavily  overloaded  air¬ 
plane.  When  he  realized  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he 
purposely  headed  his  plane  to  open  water  in  an  effort  to 
save  his  crew.  Because  of  the  skill  with  which  he  handled 
the  landing,  most  of  the  crew  were  able  to  escape,  although 
William  himself,  at  the  controls,  was  killed. 

In  a  letter  to  his  father,  Commander  John  T.  Hayward, 
IJ.  S.  N.,  Ensign  Snead’s  superior  officer,  wrote: 


“Bill  was  my  youngest  bombing  plane  Com¬ 
mander  and  had  done  an  excellent  job  ...  He  was 
the  finest  lad  I  knew  and  ever  willing  to  go  any¬ 
where  as  long  as  he  could  kill  Japs.  We  miss  him 
horribly  and  realize  just  how  much  you  who  knew 
him  from  babyhood  have  lost.  There  is  nothing 
we  can  say  or  do  that  will  help  much  but  we  want 
you  to  know  that  we  loved  him  also,  for  in  this 
war  business,  one  gets  awfully  close  to  the  men 
who  fight  and  die  with  you. 
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The  accident  could  have  happened  to  anyone 
and  he  stuck  to  the  last  and  saved  most  of  his 
crew.  The  basic  cause  of  Ihe  crash  was  a  run¬ 
away  propeller  and  a  terribly  overloaded  airplane. 
Then  he  couldn’t  keep  it  in  t lie  air  and  crashed 
into  the  sea.’ 


y  y 


Shortly  after  Parker  Snead  left  Yale,  he  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Air  Forces,  following  his  brother’s  enlistment 
in  t he  Navy.  After  receiving  his  aviation  cadet  training 
in  this  country  he  earned  his  wings  and  a  second  lieutenant’s 
commission.  A  member  of  the  306th  Bombardment  Group 
of  the  8th  Air  Force,  Lieutenant  Snead,  in  combat,  won  the 
Air  Medal  with  three  oak-leaf  clusters  and  achieved  the 
highest  award  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Distinguished  Flying 

i 

Cross,  for  gallantry  and  heroism  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  Air  Force,  Parker, 
in  conjunction  with  his  father,  organized  a  company  to 
merchandise  and  service  airplanes,  with  headquarters  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  After  disposing  of  this  business,  lie 
accepted  a  position  with  the  White  Motor  Company.  In 
1 048,  he  moved  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  lie  founded 
Commonwealth  Motors,  Incorporated,  an  automobile  dealer¬ 
ship,  and  became  president  of  the  company. 

In  1942  Parker  Snead  married  Cathleen  South  Castles. 
They  have  three  children,  William  Scott,  III,  Parker  Snead, 
Jr.,  and  John  Castles  Snead. 
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CONCLUSION 


“It  is  indeed  a  desirable  thing  to  be  irell 
descended,  but  the  glory  belongs  to  our 
ancestors .” 

Plutarch's  Morals 


America  was  developed  by  men  of  faith,  ambition  and 
courage.  Coming  to  a  land  of  limitless  opportunity,  they 
carved  from  its  forests  a  new  way  of  life  based  on 
economic  abundance,  political  justice  and  religious  freedom. 
Still,  what  they  were  creating  was  not  wholly  new  to  West¬ 
ern  man.  Instead  of  being  an  innovator,  the  American  be¬ 
came  an  improver  and  the  greatest  perfectionist  known  to 
history.  Europe  had  been  the  testing  ground  of  countless 
reforms;  the  American  was  able  to  choose  the  best  of  these, 
discard  the  bad  and  develop  a  system  most  suitable  to  his 
unique  and  ever-envied  environment. 


The  story  of  the  American  Sneads  fits  perfectly  into  the 
pattern  of  this  new  way  of  life  developed  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Their  stock  was  good  from  its  English 
source,  but  it  expanded  vigorously  in  the  New  World,  as 
generation  after  generation,  new  families  from  many 
diverse  origins  associated  with  it  by  marriage.  The  fam¬ 
ily’s  steady  and  honest  success  throughout  its  history,  while 
not  unparalleled,  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  its  members  and  to 
the  nation  that  nourished  them. 

The  Sneads  have  never  had  pretensions  of  greatness, 
have  never  been  numbered  among  the  half-dozen  political 
families  whose  influence  were  national  in  scope.  Their 
story  is  important,  however,  to  all  who  lay  claim  to  a  real 
understanding  of  American  history  primarily  because  that 
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dory,  like  those  of  many  similar  families,  was  woven  from 
he  best  traditions  of  American  culture,  the  best  and  high¬ 
est  hopes  of  the  American  dream. 

The  facts  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  as 
iccurate  as  time  and  the  passage  of  years  will  permit. 
rVhile  the  telling  of  this  story  was  undertaken  primarily 
'or  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  family,  it  is  hoped  that 
>thers  may  find  it  interesting.  Its  purpose  was  to  preserve 
i  measure  of  the  past  to  guide  and  to  succor  an  ever- 
•hanging  present  and  to  inspire  the  unknown  future. 


APPENDICES 


ONE 


The  Sneads  of  En  gland 


LINEAGE 


Henry  de  Sneyde,  of  Tunstall  and  Sneyde,  county  Staf¬ 
ford,  was  living  3  Edward  II  (1310),  and  was  seized  of 
lands  in  the  hamlet  of  Sneyde,  which  had  been  in  the  family 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  He  m.  Margaret,  dan.  and  heir 
of  Nicholas  de  Tunstall,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor — 

Nicholas  de  Sneyde,  alias  Tunstall,  who  was  also  seized 
of  lands  within  the  manor  of  Bradwell,  co.  Stafford,  7 
Edward  III  (1333).  He  was  father  of  Richard  de  Tunstall, 
alias  Sneyde,  who  was  engaged  in  the  French  wars  under 
the  Lord  Audley  and  fought  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  30  Edward  III  (1356),  in  commemoration  of 
which  services  he  bore  the  fleur-de-lis  in  his.  arms,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  his  seal,  the  family  having  previously  .carried  the 
scythe  plain.  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  who  bore  the 
name  of  de  Tunstall,  and  was  s.  by  his  son  and  heir - 

Richard  Sneyde  of  Bradwell  and  Tunstall,  to  whom 
Lord  Audley  and  others  granted  the  manor  and  demesne 
land  of  Bradwell,  2  Henry  IV  ( 1  TOO) ,  in  fee  farm.  He  was 
s.  by  his  son  and  heir - 

William,  citizen  of  Chester,  of  which  city  he  was  sheriff, 
1504,  and  mayor,  1516  and  1532;  and  Ann,  m.  Edward 
Massey,  of  Broxton,  co.  Chester.  William  Sneyde  was  sheriff 


‘From  Mrs.  William  E.  Hatcher  (Virginia  Snead  Hatcher),  The 
Sneads  of  Fluvanna  (Roanoke,  Va.,  1910),  pp.  17-123. 
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the  city  of  Chester,  1473,  and  major,  1179.  He  was  s. 

his  eldest  son - 

Richard  Sneyde,  of  Bradwell,  recorder  of  Chester,  in. 
in  Eowlehurst,  of  Crewe,  co.  Chester,  and  had  issue - 

William  (Sir),  his  heir. 

Richard,  M.  P.  for  Chester,  7  Edward  VI. 

Ann,  m.  first,  William,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John 
Leycester,  Esq.,  of  Tabley ;  and  second,  Roger  liurles- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Chester. 

Jane,  m.  Sir  John  Leigh,  Knt.  of  Booths. 

Elizabeth,  m.  Sir  William  Caverley,  of  Caverley.  He  d. 

Henry  VIII,  and  was  s.  by  his  son  and  heir - 

Sir  William  Sneyde,  Knt.  of  Bradwell,  high  sheritf  of 
.  Stafford,  3  Edward  VI  and  5  and  6  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
10  had  a  grant  of  Keele,  which  had  been  parcel  of  the 
ssessions  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  from 
e  crown,  36  Henry  VIII.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the 
ottish  wars  and  participated  in  the  victory  of  Pinkie, 

October,  1537,  I  Edward  VI.  He  d.  G  June,  1571,  and 
is  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Wolstanton  Church. 

Mr.  Ralph  Snead  was  buried  at  Keele,  where,  in  the 
ancel  of  Keele  Church,  there  is  a  monument  to  his  rnom- 
y,  with  the  efiigies,  in  marble,  of  himself  in  armor  and  his 
f e  in  the  costume  of  the  time. 

Margaret,  married  Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  Knt.  of  Escluham 
dassey;  and  Felicia  m.  first,  Sir  Edward  Litton,  Bart., 
id  second,  Sir  Charles  Adderly,  Knt.  Ralph  Sneyd  was 
eriff  of  the  County  of  Stalford,  19  Charles  I.  He  d.  1643, 
id  was  s.  by  his  son - 

Ralph  Sneyd,  Esq.,  of  Keele  and  Bradwell,  col.  in  the 
yyal  Army;  m.  Jane,  dau.  of  Roger  Downs,  Esq.,  of  Ward¬ 
s',  co.  Lancaster,  and  by  her  (who  d.  1670)  had  issue - 

Edward,  d.  s.  p.*  in  America,  177G. 


*■  I),  s.  p.  means  died  unmarried.  He  was  supposedly  in  the  British 
any. 
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William  of  I  Ira  dwell,  capt.  in  the  Staffordshire  Militia, 
d.  s.  p.  1336. 

Rev.  John,  M.A.,  born  1760;  rector  of  Elford. 

Barbara,  m.  Veil  John  Couch,  Archdeacon  of  Sudberry. 
April,  17'Jl. 

Frances  (lion.),  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Adelaide;  in. 
February,  18111,  Veil.  William  Bauverie,  Archdeacon 
of  Norfolk,  son  of  lion.  Bartholomew  Ilouverie,  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  William,  first  Karl  of  Radnor,  by  second 
marriage,  age  eighty-live. 

Colonel  Snead  d.  June  23,  1829. 

Ralph  Snead,  Esq.,  of  Keele,  I).  L. ;  born  1793;  high 
sheriff;  died  1870,  and  was  survived  by  his  bro.  Rev.  Walter 
Snead,  now  of  Keele. 

Colonel  Sneyde  was  a  staunch  adherent  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  his  mansion  of  Keele  was  plundered  by  the  rebel 
soldiers,  1613.  He  was  killed  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  16f>0,  and 
dying  without  surviving  male  issue,  was  s.  in  the  family 
estate  by  his  brother - 

William  Sneyde,  Esq.,  of  Keele,  b.  1612;  aged  fifty  years 
at  the  visitation  of  eo.  Stafford,  5  April,  1663.  lie  m. 
Elizabeth,  dan.  and  co-heir  of  Robert  Audelev,  of  Cransden, 
eo.  Huntington,  and  by  her  (who  d.  20  June,  1686)  had 
issue - 

Ralph,  his  heir. 

William,  ancestor  of  the  Sneyds  of  Rishton,  Belmont, 
Ashcombe  and  Basford,  co.  Stafford. 

Felicia,  m.  Rowland  Cotton.  Esq.,  of  Crakemarsh,  co. 
Stafford. 

Elizabeth,  m.  Richard  Walter,  Esq. 

William  Sneyde  was  M.  P.  for  co.  Stafford  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  which  restored  Charles  II.  lie  served  as  high 
sheriff  for  co.  Stafford,  16  Charles  II,  was  buried  17  Janu¬ 
ary,  1694,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son - 
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Ralph  Sneyd,  Esq.,  of  Keele,  aged  twenty-two  years  at 
the  visitation  of  eo.  Stafford,  1663.  lie  married  Frances, 
dau.  of  Sir  John  Dryden,  2d  Hart.,  and  sister  and  co-heir 
of  Sir  Robert  Dryden,  3rd  Dart,  of  Canons  Ashby,  co. 
Northampton,  and  by  her  had  issue - 

William,  died  unmarried  7  September,  1G89. 

Ralph  of  Brad  well,  1).  22d  December,  l(i(i(.);  m.  Frances 
dau.  of  Sir  William  Noel,  Bart,  of  Kirkb.v  Mallory, 
do.  Leicester,  by  Frances,  his  wife,  dau.  of  Bumble, 
first  Lord  Ward,  and  his  wife,  Frances,  in  her  own 
light  Baroness  Dudley  (whose  maternal  great-grand¬ 
mother  was  Katharine,  wife  of  Edward  Seymour, 
first  Earl  of  Hertford,  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
grand  dau.,  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
K.  G.  of  Mary,  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  who  was 
dau.  of  King  Henry  VII)  ;  by  whom,  who  survived 

him,  he  had  issue - Ralph,  heir  to  his  grandfather, 

and  Honora,  m.  Sir  Eusebius  Buswell,  Bart. 

John,  heir  by  will  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Robt.  Dryden,  Bart.; 
d.  23  March,  1710-11. 

Ralph  Sneyd  d.  0  March,  1703,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his. grandson  and  heir. 

The  following,  taken  from  The  Hinton/  of  Chester,  a 
book  of  old  official  documents  in  the  Library  in  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  shows  that  in  the  early  date  the  name  was  spelled 
Snead  as  now,  as  in  the  handle  of  a  scythe — the  original 
spelling : 

‘1479 — William  Snead,  Mayor  of  Chester  City,  England. 

‘1516 — William  Snead,  Mayor  of  Chester  City,  England. 

‘1504 — William  Snead,  Sheriff  of  Chester  City,  England. 

‘1531 — William  Sneyde,  Mayor  of  Chester  City,  Eng¬ 
land. 

‘1541— Richard  Snead,  Sheriff,  died. 

‘1566 — Sir  William  Snead,  Mayor. 
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‘Time  of  Edward  VI,  Richard  Sneyde,  (Gentleman — 
Representative  in  Parliament  for  City  of  Chester. 

‘Time  of  Edward  VI,  Richard  Sneyde,  Gentleman. 

‘Time  of  Mary,  Richard  Sneyde,  Gentleman. 

‘Time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Richard  Sneyde,  Gentleman. 

‘Richard  Sneyd,  esquire,  was  recorder,  1518,  to  Henry 
VII I.*  From  him  descended  Sneyds  of  Bradwell  and  Keele. 

‘The  voluminous  and  curious  rentale  of  Sir  William 
Sneyde,  temp.  Henry  VIII  (a  fine  vellum  folio  at  Keele) 
comprises  estates  in  almost  every  part  of  this  county,  ac¬ 
quired  by  descent  and  purchase — but  Sir  William,  himself, 
sold  the  greater  part,  including  tenements  in  Chester,  with 
which  city,  it  will  be  seen,  the  family  was  long  connected, 
and  gave  to  it  an  extraordinary  number  of  majors,  sheriIVs 
and  aldermen.  The  connection  of  the  family  with  Cheshire, 

t 

by  many  marriages,  appears  in  the  pedigree,  and  is  now 
vested  in  Reverend  Walter  Sneyd,  of  Keele.  Ralph  Sneyd, 
of  Bradwell  and  Keele  and  Willaston,  colonel  in  Royal 
Army,  whose  house  Cromwell  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  1641, 
was  killed  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  1650.’ 

The  spelling  in  this  is  interesting.  The  Scotch  way  of 
spelling  the  name  was  Sned. 

Arms — ‘A  lion  passant  gardant  sable.’ 

Henry  de  Snede,  lord  of  Snede,  in  parish  of  Rurslem, 
co.  Stafford  and  of  Tunstall,  juri  ux,  living  3  Edward  II. 
Nicholas  de  Snede,  alias  Tunstall,  held  lands  in  Bradwell, 
co.  Stafford,  Edward  III.  Richard  de  Snede,  alias  Tunstall, 
served  under  Lord  Audleigh  at  battle  of  Poitiers,  Edward 
III,  first  bearer  of  fleur-de-lis  in  commemoration  of  these 
services. 

William  Sneyd,  M.  P.,  for  New  Castle,  1865  a  quo  Sneyd 
of  Bishton,  Belmont,  Achcombe  and  Basford,  Co.  Station!. 
Edward  Sneyd,  Lieut.  R.  N.,  bap.  1754,  killed  in  America, 
November  22d,  1776. 

George  Sneyd  settled  in  East  Indies.  At  end  of  south 
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aisle  in  chancel  at  church,  Chester,  is  a  small  table  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Matilda,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Sneyd,  Esq.,  of 
Belmont  Co.,  obit  May  15th,  171)7,  aged  twenty-one  years. 

Richard  Sneyd,  recorder  of  Chester  in  1518.  lie  was 
four  times  chosen  Member  of  Parliament  for  that  city  in 
reign  of  Edward  VI  and  his  successor. 

Sneyds  of  Beckley  Lodge,  Stafford — llonora  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  dau.  of  Major  Edward  Sneyd,  married  successively 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq.,  of  Edgeworthstown,  Ire¬ 
land. 

Rear  Admiral  Sneyd,  son  of  John  Sneyd,  Esq.,  of  Bish- 
ton. 


Matilda,  d.  um  1797. 

Rev.  John  Sneyd,  rector  of  Chastleton,  co.  Oxford. 

Rev.  Henry  Dryden  Sneyd,  of  Archcombe  Park,  Station! 
— nineteenth  in  direct  made  descent  from  Ilenry  de  Sneyde, 
lord  of  Sneyde  and  Tunstall,  co.  Stafford,  living  3  Edward 
II,  1310. 


John  William  Sneyd,  Esq.,  of  Basford  Hall,  Stalford, 
J.  P.  and  D.  L.,  late  Captain  Queen’s  Own  Royal  Yeomanry, 
d.  1613. 


John  William  Sneyd,  Esq.,  of  Basford  Hall,  co,  Stalford 
— Ralph,  his  heir,  Wittenhall  D.D.,  married  dau.  of  Bishop 

- co.,  heir  of  famous  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bish,  of  Dowrn. 

had  tw'enty-one  children. 


Edward,  lived  in  Dublin,  and  was  father  of  Nathaniel 
Snead,  for  many  years  M.  P.,  married  sister  of  Lord  Down, 
Ireland. 


Ralph  Snead,  of  Bradwell  and  Keele  and  Willaston,  Esq., 
a  colone  lin  royal  army,  whose  house  Cronnvell  ordered  to 
be  destroyed,  aet  2  an  1614;  killed  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  1650. 

llonora,  bap.  1634;  married  Sir  Eusebius  Bushwcll,  of 
Clipston  Cardely,  co.  Leicester,  Bart.,  1710. 
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Kdward  Sneyd,  Lieut.  K.  N.,  bap.  December  5th, 
killed  in  America,  November  22d,  177G. 


1751 ; 


Frances,  maid  ol'  honor  to  Queen  Adelaide; 
Arundel  Bouverie,  son  of  Hon.  Barth.  Bouverie 
of  Norfolk. 


married  Rev. 
,  Archdeacon 
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Genealogy  of  the  English  Sneads' 

(Furnished  Inj  Mr.  Worslcy,  Genealogist  of  Loudon) 


SNEYD  or  SNEDE  or 

VUAVULF,  Of  EAUULF, 

son  of  Ordgar,  ealderman  of 
the  Defensoetas  (Devon  and 
Cornwall ) . 

Issue 

jKOKWI  Nil  , 

Earl  of  Mercia. 

Issue 

J  01)  WINE, 

Fourth  son  ’ tain  us  reyis 
(king’s  thegn),  ord,  according 
oj  Domesday,  of  many  manors 
in  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire. 

Issue 

\V  1  LI  KID,  Cl  LI)  or  Ulukic, 

Lord  of  Aldithley,  Balterley, 
and  many  other  manors  in 
Staffordshire  and  Cheshire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Domesday. 

Issue 

Jam  el, 

Eldest  son,  ’ tainus  reyis,  Lord 
of  Aldithley,  T.alke  and  Bal¬ 
terley,  etc.,  Staffordshire,  Mot- 
tram,  Andrew,  Cedde  and 
Chester. 


SNEAD  or  SNEED 

m  Aelfwyn,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Aethelred,  last  king  and 
first  Earl  of  Mercia,  by 
Aethelfloed,  daughter  iff  Al¬ 
lied  the  Great  (died  'jolj. 

m  Alwara,  daughter  of  Aeth- 
elstan,  Duke  of  the  East 
Angles. 

m  .  . . . 


m  .  ,  daughter  of 

William,  Count  of  Arques, 
son  of  Richard  II,  Duke  of 
Normandy. 


ni  . 

Probably  a  Verdun. 


1  From  The  Sneads  of  Fluvanna,  pp.  G-10. 
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Issue 


Aham  de  Alditiilky  (le  Verdun), 
Lord  of  Aldithley,  etc.,  Staf¬ 
fords,  brother  of  Robert  de 
Stanley,  Sheriff  of  Staifords, 
1123-8. 

Issue 

Lynulimius  de  Alditiilky, 

Son  and  hoi  r,  SherilV  of 
Cheshire,  Temp.:  King  Ste¬ 
phen. 

Jssi(e 

Adam  dk  Alditiilky, 
of  Aldithloy. 

Issue 

Henry  dk  Alditiilky, 

Lord  of  large  estates  in  Staf¬ 
fords  and  Cheshire,  and  found¬ 
er  of  Hulton  Abbey,  1233. 
Died  1230 ; 
and 

Robert  de  Alditiilky. 

Issue 

Richard  de  Alditiiley, 

Who  took  the  name  of  Sned  or 
Snede  from  the  lands  of  Sned 
which  he  held  under  his  cousin, 
Henry  de  Aldithley.  He  gave 
a  hide  of  land  called  Sithcfield, 
near  the  wood  of  Sned,  to  the 
Abbey  of  Hulton,  1233.  He 
was  buried  on  Festival  of  St. 
Mathias,  23  Henry  III  (21th 
Feb.,  1238-9). 

Issue 

Richard  de  Sned, 

assumed  his  mother’s  arms: 
gules,  a  scythe  argent. 

(Also  Roger,  who  married  - 

- ,  and  had  issue,  Thomas 

del  Sned,  living  1277-8.) 


m  Mabel  de  Stonleigb,  or 
Stanley,  daughter  of  Henry 
de  Stanley. 


m  Joan 

m  Rosia,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Henry  de  Pracrs,  of  Ilar- 
thomley,  Cheshire. 


m  Joanna  de  Stonleigh. 
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Issue 

William  de  Sned  or  Snede, 

Gave  lands  near  the  wood  of 
Sned,  called  Routhescroft,  to 
Hulton  Abbey,  1280;  buried  on 
Feast*  of  St.  Martin,  21  Ed¬ 
ward  I  (11th  November, 
1293). 

Issue 

IIenry  de  Sned  or  Snede, 

Gave  lands  to  Hulton  Abbey, 
1298.  Living,  1310. 


Issue 

Nicholas  de  Snede, 

Sometimes  assumed  his  moth¬ 
er’s  name,  de  Tunstall;  had 
grants  of  land  1313  and  1318. 

Issue 

Richard  de  Tunstall  de  Snede, 
who  was  engaged  under  Lord 
Audley  (Aldithley)  in  the 
French  wars.  lie  fought  at 
Poitiers,  1356,  and  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  which  services 
bore  the  fleur-de-lis  in  his 
arms. 

Issue 

Richard  Snede, 

Son  and  heir  of  Snede,  Brad- 
well  and  Tunstall,  Lord  Aud¬ 
ley  granted  him  manor  of 
Brad  well,  1400,  in  fee  farm. 

Issue 

William  Sneyde, 

Of  Sneyde  Bradwell,  son  and 
heir  living  temp.  Henry  IV. 


m  Matilda,  daughter  of 


m  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Nicholas  de  Aldith¬ 
ley,  who  had  assumed  name 
of  Tunstall  from  manor  uf 
that  name  held  under  his 
kinsman,  Nicholas  de  Al¬ 
dithley. 

m  Idonia,  daughter  of  Aclidius 
de  Aldithley,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Aldithley,  son  of 
Henry  tie  Aldithley,  who 
founded  Hulton  Abbey. 

m  . 
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Issue 

Richard  Sneyde, 

Of  Snede  Bradwell. 

Issue 

Nicholas  Sneyde, 

Of  Sneyde  Bradwell. 

Issue 

William  Sneyde, 

Of  Sneyde  and  Tunstall;  Sher¬ 
iff  of  Chester,  1473;  Mayor, 
1479. 

Issue 

Richard  Sneyde, 

Recorder  of  Chester.  Died  27 
Henry  VIII  (1535-6);  and 
others. 

Issue 

Sir  William  Sneyd, 

Of  Bradwell;  had  grant  of 
Keele  from  Crown,  36  Henry 
VIII.  Died  1571. 

Issue 

Ralph  Sneyd, 

Of  Keele. 

Issue 

Ralph  Sneyd, 

Died  1643. 

Issue 

Sneyds  of  Keele,  etc. 


m  Agnes,  daughter  of  John 
Sutton,  of  Sutton,  Cheshire. 

m  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Robert  Downes,  of 
Shrigley,  Cheshire. 

m  Johanna,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Roger  Ledsham,  of  Ches¬ 
ter. 


m  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Fowlehurst,  of  Crewe. 


m  Ann,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Barrows. 


m  Mary  Chetwynd. 


m  Felicia,  daughter  of  Nich¬ 
olas  Archbold;  died  1659. 
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Evelyn  =  William  Langhorn  Leitch  (1920) 
(1893-1931) 
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Alice  Snead*  James  Brooks  (1918)  MQQ9LI°ydT  Clarenc?  Tjibot  Southwick  (1927) 

(1890-  )  )  (  -1942) 


FOUR 


General  Charles  Scott 


(tracts  from  an  address  given  by  Colonel  Thomas  L. 
nden  on  the  occasion  of  the  reinterment  of  the  body 
moral  Scott  to  the  State  Cemetery  at  Frankfort, 
icky : 

A  hundred  years  ago  these  poor  remains 
were  clothed  with  the  manly  form  of  Corporal 
Charles  Scott,  and  the  soldier’s  heart,  that  ever 
stirred  in  his  bosom,  was  stirred  by  the  clang  of 
arms  and  the  terrible  battle  cry.  In  1775,  side  by 
side  with  Washington,  he  fought  in  that  disas¬ 
trous  battle  which  resulted  in  Braddock’s  defeat 
and  death.  When  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  began,  he  took  at  once,  and  manfully,  as  he 
did  everything,  the  side  of  justice  and  freedom, 
lie  raised  the  first  company  south  of  James  River 
that  entered  into  actual  service.  He  so  distin¬ 
guished  himself  that  a  county  in  Virginia  was 
named  for  him  as  early  as  1777.  Soon  after  this, 
to  put  the  stamp  and  seal  of  genuine  patriotism 
and  all  soldierly  qualities  upon  him,  Washington 
himself  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  Continental  Line.  Very  soon  we  find 
him  a  Brigadier  General  at  the  battles  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Charlestown.  Just  here  and  there  in 
times  when  none  but  men  are  wanted,  and  at 
places  where  none  but  men  are  found,  you  will  see 
his  name.  Starting  as  he  did  under  the  eye  of 
Washington  and  from  the  ranks,  it  is  clear  that 
his  rapid  and  distinguished  promotion  was  the 
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result  of  good  conduct  and  true  merit.  Alter 
almost  thirty  years  of  lighting  from  the  beginning 
of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  to  the  close  of  our 
wonderful  revolution,  General  Scott  removed  to 
Kentucky  (1785)  and  settled  in  Woodford 
County.  The  Indians  continued  their  depreda¬ 
tions,  and  the  veteran  soldier  could  not  repose 
even  upon  all  his  laurels  while  the  women  and 
children  of  his  adopted  state  were  exposed  to  mur¬ 
derous  and  merciless  savages.  In  1791,  he  was 
with  General  St.  Clair  at  what  has  been  well 
called  a  second  Craddock’s  defeat.  In  1793,  sec¬ 
onded  by  General  Wilkinson,  he  commanded  a 
corps  of  horsemen  in  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Wabash.  In 
1794,  he  commanded  a  portion  of  Wayne’s  army 
at  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timber,  where  the  most 
effective  and  brilliant  victory  was  gained.  And 
now  after  almost  forty  years  of  warfare,  the 
peaceful  life  of  General  Scott  may  be  said  to  be¬ 
gin.  lie  thought  but  little  of  himself.  No  in¬ 
trigue  or  art  was  ever  used  by  him  to  exalt  him¬ 
self  in  the  public  estimation. 


lie  felt  the  impulse  and  he  played  his  part. 
In  1808,  when  most  of  life  was  spent,  and 
arduous  services  had  wasted  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  his  manly  form,  though  his  intellect  was 
still  unimpaired,  he  stood  before  the  highest  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  state,  the  whole  sovereign  people,  and 
they  pronounced  him  their  chief  man.  No  elo¬ 
quence,  no  flattering  tongue  besought  their  sup¬ 
port.  The  old  soldier,  with  modesty  unfeigned 
and  real  as  his  merit,  thought  the  office  of  gov¬ 
ernor  too  high  for  his  ability,  and  too  great  a 
reward  for  his  services.  In  the  honesty  of  his 
soul  he  bluntly  told  the  peole  in  his  speeches  he 
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made  to  them  that  his  competitor  was  far  better 
qualified  for  the  position  than  lie,  but  that  if  they 
should  be  foolish  enough  to  elect  him,  he  would 
do  his  best  for  them.  He  was  almost  unanimously 
elected,  and  the  same  singleness  of  purpose,  the 
same  fidelity  to  his  country,  which  had  marked  his 
military  conduct,  distinguished  his  administra¬ 
tion.  He  was  Governor  when  the  war  of  1812 
was  declared,  and  one  of  his  last  otlieial  acts  was 
to  commission  William  Henry  Harrison  as  a 
Major-General  and  so  give  him  the  command 
of  Kentucky  troops. 

Let  us  remember  that  “Scott”  was  a  chief  even 
among  the  wondrous  men  of  the  Revolution,  and 
that  these  men  purchased  all  our  blessings  by  the 
hardships  they  endured,  the  bravery  with  which 
they  encountered  every  danger,  and  by  the  blood 
they  spilt.  No  living  man  can  rightly  claim  so 
much  gratude  from  his  countrymen  on  the  score 
of  hard  and  perilous  services  rendered  as  the 
“Governor.” 
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F  l  V  E 


A  Speech  by  General  Seal I' 


“When  a  candidate  for  governor  lie  was  opposed  by  Col. 
Allen,  a  native  of  Kentucky  who  in  an  address  to  the  people 
when  Scott  was  present  made  an  eloquent  appeal.  1'he 
friends  of  the  latter  knowing  he  was  no  orator  felt  dis¬ 
tressed  for  him,  but  Scott,  nothing  daunted,  mounted  the 
stump  and  addressed  the  company  nearly  as  follows: 

‘Well,  boys,  I  am  sure  you  must  be  well 
pleased  with  the  speech  you  have  just  heard.  It 
does  my  heart  good  to  think  that  we  have  so 
smart  a  man  raised  up  here  amongst  us.  lie  is  a 
native  Kentuckian.  I  see  a  good  many  of  you 
here  that  1  brought  out  to  this  country  when  it 
was  a  wilderness.  At  that  time  we  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  we  should  live  to  see  so  smart  a  man  raised 
up  among  ourselves.  You  who  were  with  me  in 
those  early  times  know  we  had  no  time  for  edu- 
tion,  no  means  of  improving  from  books.  We 
dared  not  then  go  about  our  most  common  atl'airs 
without  arms  in  our  hands  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  Indians.  Hut  we  guarded  and  pro¬ 
tected  the  country,  and  now  every  man  can  go 
where  he  pleases  and  you  see  now  what  smart  fel¬ 
lows  are  growing  up  to  do  their  country  honor. 
But  I  think  it  w’ould  be  a  pity  to  send  this  man  as 
governor.  I  think  we  had  better  send  him  to  Con¬ 
gress.  I  don’t  think  it  requires  a  very  smart  man 
to  make  a  governor!  if  he  has  sense  enough  to 

1  From  Howe’s  History  of  Virginia. 
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gather  smart  men  about  him  who  can  help  him  on 
with  the  business  of  state.  It  would  suit  a  worn- 
out  old  wife  of  a  man  like  myself.  But  as  to  a 
young  man,  I  am  proud  ol’  him,  as  much  so  as  any 
of  his  kin  if  any  of  them  have  been  here  today 
listening  to  his  speech  today.'  ” 
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THE.  SECRETARY  Of-  THE  NAVY 

WASHINGTON 


The  President  of  the  United  States  takes  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  AIR  MEDAL  to 

ENSIGN  WILLIAM  S.  SNEAD,  JR. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  RESERVE 

for  service  as  set  forth  ir.  the  following 

CITATION: 


“For  meritorious  achievement  while  participating 
in  aerial  flight  a.c:  Patrol  Plane  Commander  during 
the  period  from  November  13,  to  December  21,  lb-13. 
Flying  over  er.omy  held  waters,  oft^n  ui.  ier  most 
hazardous  weather  conditions,  Ensign  Snead  engaged 
in  reconnaissance  mission.:  over  territory  at  great 


range  from  his  home  base,  gaining  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  enemy  units  and  inflicting  damage  or.  hostile 
installations.  The  superb  airmanship  ana  complete 
a-  voti.-r.  to  duty  displayed  by  Ensign  Sn  ad  thr oughout 
these  dangerous  patrols  were  in  keeping  witn  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval  Service.” 
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Air  Medal  Citation  to  Wili.iam  Scott  Snead,  Jit. 
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